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A Blind Child, Too, Can Go to Nursery 
” School 


In the spring of 1946 a totally blind child was enrolled in a 
small nursery school in a suburban town of Massachusetts. He 
was the only blind child in this locality attending a nursery 
school for children of normal vision. His general development 
and social adjustment were watched with unusual interest not 
only by his family and the school, but also by others interested 
in the early training and education of young blind children. This 
report is concerned with an experience of preschool blind chil- 
dren who have had similar opportunities since that time.* 

No concerted effort has been made by the program of the 
Foundation for Vision of Massachusetts to enroll blind chil- 
dren in preschool groups. Individualization of the blind child 
and recognition that group participation may not always be ad- 
vantageous for a particular child were principles underlying the 
philosophy of the program. However, each year since 1946 sev- 
eral children have entered regular preschool groups primarily be- 
cause their parents were interested in nursery schools as a means 
of supplementing their home life, facilities were available in the 
various communities in which they lived and the children them- 


selves were ready for wider experience outside of the home. (See 
table.) 


BLIND CHILDREN KNOWN TO FOUNDATION FOR VISION 
Enrolled in Preschool Groups 
(Ages 2 yrs. 6 mos. to 5 yrs. 6 mos.) 


Year Nursery School Kindergarten Total 
1946-1947 4 : 5 
1947-1948 8 3 11 
1948-1949 7 9 16 
1949-1950 6 3 9 
1950-1951 12 a 19 


* The author was employed as a preschool consultant from 1946 to 1951 by the 
Foundation for Vision at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. This organiza- 
tion is conducting research on retrolental fibroplasia, and ocular abnormality causing 
blindness in infants. 


Admission to a Nursery School 


When parents expressed an interest in a group experience for 
their child, and the child seemed ready, they were encouraged 
to investigate their local facilities. Parerts usually made the initial 
approach to the local nursery school. When such a school pre- 
viously had not accepted a blind child, some interpretation of 
the handicap was necessary and offered by the preschool teacher 
from the research staff of the Foundation for Vision. ‘The help- 
ing. teacher was always available for consultation and in turn 
was given the privilege of frequent observation of the child in 
the group. 


Questions Raised by Nursery School Teachers 


Many of the schools when first approached about the enrollment 
of a blind child were sympathetic, but skeptical of the blind 
child’s ability to play in a group of children who are lively, ac- 
tive and unpredictable. The nursery school teacher’s first reaction 
was invariably one of fear for the child’s safety. She questioned 
whether the child would be able to go up and down stairs with- 
out assistance. Would he be able to manage outdoors? Was there 
danger of his being bumped by a swing or of his falling from the 
jungle-gym or seesaw? Should movable equipment such as tables, 
chairs, ladders and other climbing apparatus, which in ordinary 
circumstances might be in one arrangement today and another 
tomorrow, be kept stationary so that the child would know where 
everything was located? 

A second concern was whether the school was sufficiently staffed 
to accept a child with very little or no vision. How much guid- 
ance would the child need in the way of actually taking his hand? 
Would he be able to go to the bathroom alone and to find his 
way outdoors? Would he need to have an adult constantly near 
hime 

There was always the common good of the group to be con- 
sidered. Usually the teacher considered the possible effect the 
presence of a blind child in the school might have upon the 
others, and how, when, or even if she should tell the other chil- 
dren that this new child could not see. Occasionally a teacher 
asked whether the child himself knew that he did not see like 
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other people, and if the eye condition (retrolental fibroplasia) 
caused a disfiguration of the child’s eyes, or if some day he would 
be able to see. 

Many of the teachers did not comprehend the reality of blind- 
ness except as it affected the child’s ability to move freely about 
the room. Perhaps it was fortunate that the child, and not his 
handicap, so quickly assumed importance. 


Interpretation of the Child’s Needs 


In interpreting the child’s handicap, emphasis was placed upon 
the fact that he is first of all a child despite his severe visual loss. 
His physical and emotional needs are those of any growing child 
even though he may not always express them in the same way 
as the child with vision. He wants to be active, to have the fun 
of doing things and be with people. He wants to know the feeling 
of a sense of power and satisfaction that comes from achievement. 
Because his general needs are not unlike those of other preschool 
children, he should not necessarily make more personal demands 
upon a teacher and her staff than does the aggressive, shy, or sensi- 
tive child in the group, each of whom also has specific needs. 

Teachers were encouraged to think of the blind child and 
treat him as they would others in the group, relying on their 
own good judgment when it came to the few adaptations which 
seemed necessary. For example, the amount of help to be offered 
depended upon the child’s own capabilities, how well he was able 
to orient himself and how well he cooperated with and adjusted 
to children playing with him.* 


Introducing a Blind Child to School 


We found a blind child’s introduction to the nursery school 
was similar to that of any child. Parents were encouraged to talk 
about school at home as a means of preparing the child for the 
new experience. Most schools requested a preliminary interview 
with the parent and child before the application was accepted. 
The child’s first impressions of the school then, were made while 


*In one or two instances a student-in-training observed and took some special 
responsibility for a blind child as a part of a study project rather than because of 
his need for extra supervision. No school employed additional staff. 


he was with one or more adults with whom he felt secure—his 
mother, father, and a warm, friendly teacher. The first visit was 
of special significance because it gave the child an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the teacher and to explore the physi- 
cal surroundings before his somewhat more formal arrival. In 
this visit the teacher showed him the tables and chairs, and let 
him feel they were his size. She told him about the piano or 
the record player which he then could anticipate hearing when he 
came to school. She also showed him the way to the bathroom. 
Later, when he arrived with the other children, the schoolroom 
itself was not entirely strange and new to him. The parent was 
invited to stay with the child during the first few days, or for 
as long as the teacher felt it advisable in order to help the child 
make the adjustment from home to school. 


Participation in Activities 

Even with careful preparation, the first day at school can be 
exciting and terrifying for a blind child. He suddenly finds him- 
self surrounded by new voices, often shrill and piercing, and by 
other unfamiliar sounds. Some children immediately want to 
explore their new environment—almost in a restless fashion— 
while others prefer to sit in one place or stay near their parents 
or the teacher whom they know. Each one is trying in his way to 
feel safe in the new situation. 

The child’s ability to become acclimated appears to depend 
upon the relationship established between the teacher and the 
child. It helped him if she won his confidence by showing him a 
toy previously selected as being of particular interest to him, or 
if she merely said, “I am here,’ when he spoke her name for 
reassurance of her presence. ‘The child who cannot see tends to 
be more sensitive to the teacher’s tone of voice and to the man- 
ner in which she takes his hand or helps him with his coat. He 
cannot know the expression of approval in her smile but he can 
feel it in her actions and hear it in her tone. When he trusts her, 
he is willing to try out the new materials she offers and to par- 
ticipate in the various new experiences the school provides. 

The blind child was not expected to take part in all the activities 
of the daily program any more than the child with vision. How- 
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ever, he was always given the opportunity to participate in the 
various group activities and to explore and investigate the possi- 
bilities in creative materials. 

Sometimes he was encouraged to conform to the group activity 
because it would have been his normal behavior to imitate had 
he had vision. Non-conformance in such instances would make 
him stand out as being different and would not be helpful either 
to him or the group. In a singing game the teacher might show 
him the appropriate actions with his hands or the right way 
to turn his body. The teacher might also suggest that he take 
part as a means of showing him just what the other children were 
doing at a particular moment. 

At all times he was expected to be as independent as possible. 
He was encouraged to walk freely about the room or yard with- 
out assistance, to take off his coat, put it on his own hook (which 
might be at the end of a row or in another easily recognizable 
spot) and to take his turn at various little daily responsibilities, 
such as passing the crackers at lunch time, pouring his own milk, 
or emptying the wastebasket. ‘There were times, to be sure, when 
a guiding hand was not only helpful but necessary. Usually there 
was some child in the group who was already thinking ahead 
to such a moment and asking to go with him. 


Performance 


Although there was great variation in individual performance, 
many blind children at this age showed more interest in out- 
door equipment and activity involving the use of large muscles 
than in materials such as beads or peg boards which require finer 
motor coordination. ‘Vhis fact probably suggests a more immature 
stage of motor development as compared with children who have 
had the advantage of vision. In some instances it seemed as if the 
blind child was more at ease outdoors in open spaces where he did 
not feel so strongly the impact of many voices and the pressure 
of activity closing in upon him as in a small schoolroom. 

He usually enjoyed using paints and crayons far beyond the 
expectation of the teacher and talked about them in the same 
way as the child with vision whom he was imitating when he 
asked for “red” or “blue.” One little girl played a game of guessing 
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the colors of the crayons which she recognized by their length, 
stubbiness, or the amount of paper covering which had not yet 
been peeled off! 

The product of the child’s effort was not always comparable 
in quality to that of the child with vision, particularly in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. However, it might be “good” in terms of 
his effort and ability, as the teacher would indicate and thus 
accepted by the group. In the use of creative materials he seldom 
went beyond the manipulative stage showing little ability at this 
preschool age to recreate in concrete form a conception of the 
world which normally comes toa child through vision. 

In some activities, however, he excelled, as in music. He quickly 
recognized familiar tunes and usually could sing in a clear, true 
tone. In the same way he remembered stories and would return 
home at the end of the morning and repeat even in a mimicking 
style whole conversations which had taken place at school. 

Certain observations seemed more directly related to the child’s 
physical disability. Without vision a child’s normal method of 
learning is severely altered. He must use his sense of touch much 
more as a means of acquiring basic knowledge than the child 
who sees and wants to touch every thing to further satisfy his 
curiosity. For example, in pouring a glass of milk, the child who 
is blind may dip his fingers lightly in the glass to measure the level 
of the liquid, whereas the one who can see will do the same in a 
more playful manner. On the other hand, some materials which 
have a strong visual appeal might be unfamiliar and at first un- 
pleasant to the blind child’s sense of touch. Many teachers reported 
blind children were often wary of finger paint, the sand box or 
soft furry objects generally popular with other children. 

He must also depend more acutely upon his sense of hearing. 
In some instances, a blind child appeared to be more passive than 
is considered to be desirable, whereas he was in reality much more 
alert than his outward appearance would tend to indicate as he 
kept himself oriented to the various sounds in the room. A child 
with normal vision could be oblivious to the innumerable noises 
about him and yet able to acquaint himself quickly with the cir- 
cumstances by just a glance about the room at any given moment. 

He needed much more time to orient himself to his new en- 
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vironment before he felt at ease. He might be told the location 
of the furniture, the doors and the steps, but he had to “see’’ for 
himself by repeated contact before he was really acquainted. 
After he felt secure in his physical surroundings he began to pay 
more attention to the voices of the children. He would call them 
by name and comment on what they were doing. Every child 
quickly learned how to detect someone on the slide and some 
could even recognize the forward motion of the swing by the 
sudden current of air. 

Because the blind child needed more time for exploring and 
acquainting himself with the possibilities of toys and equipment, 
most teachers found they had to guard against introducing too 
many new experiences to him during his early days at school. 
They had been eager to give him every opportunity to participate 
so he would not feel “left out.” They earnestly desired that he get 
as much out of the program as possible so as to make the ex- 
perience worthwhile. But the blind child was found to need a 
slower approach, particularly to activities involving creative ma- 
terials. He might use paint one week and paint plus a new ma- 
terial the following. In one instance where clay, scissors, paint 
and block play were inadvertently offered to him in the course of 
a few days, it was not only too confusing, but also frustrating as 
far as his own feelings of success were concerned. 

In most activities he needed more practice before he attained 
the same degree of facility as the child with sight. He had to be 
shown first, rather than told. His learning then proceeded some- 
what by trial and error method until he discovered cues which 
were helpful to him. For example, the peg board is at first to the 
blind child a series of scattered holes which the peg hits by 
chance until he discovers the board has corners, an outside edge, 
and that he can “make a fence” all around it. Later he learns to 
place the pegs in a straight line and to alternate rows and spaces. 
Many persons feel such practice is excellent experience in prepara- 
tion for braille reading and writing. 

The blind child tended to move, literally as well as figuratively, 
more slowly in any given situation. The teachers soon found that 
he walked cautiously about the school and showed more intuitive 
sense of self-protection than they had anticipated. This behavior 
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was quite often in contrast to that of the sighted child who, stimu- 
lated by an activity, might be unaware of his own limitations. 

Occasionally he appeared to have a much longer attention span 
than usually found in a child of the same age. One boy was ob- 
served to play continuously with whatever he had in the early 
morning until the teacher redirected his attention. His prolonged 
interest probably was not an indication of greater maturity but 
the result of no visual diversions and a feeling of security in the 
project which he had started. With a little guidance he was al- 
ways ready to move on to something new. 


Preparing the Other Children for a Blind Child 


Whether the teacher told her group about the child who did 
not see, before his arrival at school, depended upon the particular 
situation. It was felt, from the experience of this program, that 
parents of the other children should always be informed that a 
blind child is coming to school. Adults are more easily affected 
by knowledge of a handicap because they know its implications. 
When unprepared they tend to show their feelings which chil- 
dren are quick to catch. Moreover, adults do not adjust to the 
fact of blindness as quickly or perhaps as easily as young children 
who have no preconceived ideas. 

Most teachers found the fact that the child could not see was 
discussed quite naturally in the group. In one instance a boy with 
very low vision continued to push nearer to the picture book 
until it was disturbing to the others who quickly told him, “Get 
your head out of the way.” At this moment the teacher explained 
that he could not see as well as they and he would have to move 
up very near but then he would go back to his place. In another 
situation, the teacher told the group that this child could not 
see with his eyes, but he used his hands for feeling and in this 
way he knew objects. 

One teacher reported that a child asked, “Why doesn’t he see?” 
in the same unconcerned but inquisitive manner as a four-year- 
old asks, ““Why does he have red hair?” or “Why doesn’t he wear 
a jersey like mine?” In her reply she indicated that we are not 
all alike and followed up the point with discussion of the capa- 
bilities of some children, which all could recognize, as well as 
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their physical differences. Another teacher who had had con- 
siderable experience with various handicaps commented that she 
thought children of preschool age were less conscious of blindness 
than almost any other handicap. It was less obvious to them than 
other deviations such as scarred hands, a brace, or a hearing loss. 


Techniques Used by Teachers 


A few simple suggestions from the teacher greatly facilitated the 
child’s poise in the group. Perhaps she encouraged him to bring 
one of his story books from home, as others did, to show the 
children. It made him seem more like the others even though he 
himself could not see the pictures. One child who had a large 
record collection shared it with the nursery school and at the 
same time enjoyed the recognition from the group. 

Sometimes the blind child appeared to be on the periphery of 
the group. He might have turned his head away when the teacher 
was telling a story, thus giving the impression of not paying at- 
tention though he was listening as closely as anyone. A reminder 
that he turn in his chair was sufficient to give him a more atten- 
tive appearance which was helpful to the conduct of the group 
as a whole. 

Because a blind child learns through sound, the teacher would 
often let him be guided by his hearing; for example, instead of 
always placing an object in his hand, she might say, “Here is 
your little box of crayons,” while putting it on the table where he 
could easily find it. In this way the teacher would eliminate any 
possibility of the child’s groping for an object and at the same 
time give him a chance to discover it for himself and to feel 
in even a small way that sense of independence which is so neces- 
sary for any child. 


Standards of Readiness 


Parents ask how one can know when a blind child is ready for 
nursery school or a play group. It is thought the child should be 
able: 

1. To move about easily and with a fair sense of direction. 

2. To orient himself without too much difhculty to new physi- 

cal surroundings and personal situations. 
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. To leave home without becoming unduly upset emotionally. 
. To make known his toilet needs. 

5. To take things in his stride and show a certain amount of 

flexibility or adaptability. 

6. ‘To express himself in simple language—though perhaps not 

necessary. 

7. ‘To feel comfortable about going to school and enjoy it to the 

point of looking forward to school days. 

Most of the children known to the Foundation for Vision who 
attended nursery school were ready between 314 and 5 years of 
age. Each was usually placed in a group with children younger 
than his own chronological age because it was felt he could meet 
the competition of the other children more easily at this maturity 
levels 

Parents do not always know the kind of group which is best 
for their children. ‘They were advised of nursery school standards 
and encouraged to look for the school which seemed most likely 
to meet their particular needs. Small groups of approximately 
eight to ten children were found to be most satisfactory though 
one little four-year-old girl admirably held her own in a play 
group of thirty children meeting only three days a week. 
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Evaluation of the Experience 


A popular conception has been that the preschool blind child 
might well benefit from training in a special school. All parents 
have strong feelings as to what they want for their children. If 
they have a child who is blind the very nature and severity of 
the handicap make it natural for them to be deeply concerned for 
his general welfare. ‘Today, child specialists in both the medical 
and educational fields believe the optimum development of any 
young child is usually achieved in his own home where he is 
surrounded by the love and affection of his family. ‘The experi- 
ence with children in the Foundation for Vision seems to support 
this fact. It has also been observed that the blind child’s optimum 
development is fostered in an environment where emphasis is 
upon his needs first as a child and not upon his physical limitation, 
and that as he grows and develops he may enjoy many of the op- 
portunities open to any other child. 
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When the experiment started five years ago the primary goal 
was that the blind child learn to relate more easily to people 
and be able to remain comfortably in a group of persons outside 
of his own family. The teacher today should not be discouraged 
if he does not seem to progress beyond this stage, which in itself 
is an excellent beginning for blindness is a severe handicap. Our 
experience with this group of children has shown that there was 
marked achievement on the part of most of the children which ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here the many benefits of a 
group experience; some facts stand out, however, in relation to 
the blind children which are worthy of particular mention. ‘The 
independence stressed in a nursery school program was extremely 
important to all the blind children in helping them to develop 
initiative and to build confidence in themselves. ‘(The atmosphere 
of freedom which comes from such a program proved to be an 
excellent climate, particularly if families had been somewhat 
overprotective of the children at home. Here the child had an 
opportunity to learn about himself, to try out his own ability and 
find out just what he was able to do of his own accord. For in- 
stance, he found he could easily climb the jungle-gym, an idea 
that may have been startling at first to an overprotective family. 
In the school or the play group he made friends—and friends are 
very important to everyone. Children were many times so solicit- 
ous of the blind child that the teacher had to intervene to pro- 
tect him from too much help. 

Many parents reported a carry-over of learning from the school 
to the home. For example, one boy showed no interest in feed- 
ing himself until he discovered all the others at school ate at a 
table without assistance. ‘This idea is not new to persons inter- 
ested in nursery education. It does seem, however, to have added 
significance when a child who is blind thinks of himself as being 
so like others that he manages to rise above his handicap. 

The adjustment which a person makes to his own handicap is 
most important in his personality development. It is a well-known 
fact that attitudes as well as habits have their roots in the pre- 
school years and may therefore affect a person’s whole life. In the 
nursery school the blind child may have his first introduction to 
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the world of people, who can see outside of his home, while the 
other children are, at the same time, having their thinking molded 
in relation to handicaps. One of the most important contributions 
of the nursery school is providing an atmosphere where positive 
attitudes on the part of all children may be established. 

In every instance where a blind child was enrolled in a group, 
the school was carefully questioned as to whether his presence was 
having any detrimental effect upon the other children. Using 
local facilities would not have been justified if there had been any 
question at all regarding the welfare of other children. ‘The teach- 
ers replied unanimously that the presence of a blind child helped 
to develop a sense of responsibility on the part of the others, who 
showed more consideration in picking up equipment and keep- 
ing it in place. ‘They also showed a desire to be more helpful to 
each other, and above all, seemed to develop earlier a respect 
for the rights of others and an appreciation of their capabilities. 
It is interesting to note that all the schools inquired about hav- 
ing another similarly handicapped child when their first experi- 
ence had removed their feelings of insecurity. Parents of other 
children, too, had a similar reaction. One mother said she thought 
the school was privileged to have such a child in the group, for 
the children were learning “‘to face real life situations.” 

The blind child, too, must face life situations and we have seen 
that he can admirably meet the sighted world at this early age. It 
is believed that this type of experience in which he knows happy 
relationships, security and a sense of his own individuality will 
have a profound effect upon his later life. 
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The American Foundation for the Blind wishes to ac- 
knowledge its appreciation for the use of pictures in this 
publication to the Cincinnati Association for the Blind, 
1548 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio; and the 
Oregon State School for the Blind, Church and Mission 
Streets, Salem, Oregon. 
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